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A VICTORY FOR THE LEAGUE 





‘T° HE striking success of the League Council in 
adjusting the Yugoslav-Hungarian dispute 
and arranging for use of an international force 
in the Saar during the forthcoming plebiscite 
justifies those who contend that the weakness of 
the League has been due in the past not to its or- 
ganization and methods, but to the reluctance of 
its members to take collective action in interna- 
tional crises. The tense situation created by 
Yugoslavia’s appeal to the League Council, in 
which it had charged Hungarian authorities with 
complicity in the murder of King Alexander, was 
aggravated on December 5, when the Belgrade 
government began the expulsion of 3,000 Hun- 
garians on the ground that their labor permits 
had expired, and threatened to apply the same 
measures to all Hungarians in Yugoslavia, total- 
ing 27,500. These expulsions, which involved 
women, children and the aged and were in many 
cases brutally carried out with little or no warn- 
ing, aroused public opinion in Hungary to fever 
] itch. 
in the Council meeting of December 7, at which 
sharp words were exchanged by Dr. Benes, 
Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, speaking on 
behalf of the Little Entente, and Tibor Eckhardt, 
representing Hungary, Yugoslavia made it clear 
that the presence of Hungarians within its bor- 
ders constituted a pretext for Hungary’s revision- 
ist agitation, and that it intended to remove this 
pretext by wholesale expulsions. Hungary, for 
its part, argued that Yugoslavia’s charges 
were merely a political maneuver to distract at- 
tention from its internal political crisis. France, 
«ithough siding with Belgrade, revealed that it 
would countenance no war-like moves against 
Hungary; and Italy, while supporting Hungary, 
argued that territorial revision should take place 
nly by peaceful means. The intervention of 
(;reat Britain, which had been deeply shocked by 
the Yugoslav expulsions, apparently served to 





moderate the Belgrade authorities. Following the 
return of Prince Paul, the Yugoslav regent, from 
London, where he had attended Princess Marina’s 
wedding, Belgrade announced on December 9 that 
the expulsion of Hungarians had been suspended. 


At a night session held on December 10 the 
Council unanimously adopted a resolution de- 
signed to salve Yugoslavia’s feelings without in- 
juring those of Hungary. The Council condemned 
the assassination of King Alexander, “the uni- 
fier,” and insisted that “all those responsible 
should be punished.” It declared that it is the 
duty of every state neither to encourage nor tol- 
erate on its territory any terrorist activity hav- 
ing a political purpose, and to prevent and repress 
acts of terrorism. These duties, it pointed out, 
devolve particularly on League members, which 
have undertaken under the Covenant “to respect 
the territorial integrity and existing political in- 
dependence” of other members. The Council 
reached the conclusion that “certain Hungarian 
authorities may have assumed, at any rate 
through negligence, certain responsibilities” in 
connection with the preparation of the Marseilles 
crime, but expressed its belief in the goodwill of 
the Hungarian government “to take at once puni- 
tive action in the case of any of its authorities 
whose culpability may have been established.” 
Finally, arguing that rules of international law 
concerning repression of terrorist activities are 
not at presen* sufficiently precise to guarantee in- 
ternational cooperation in this matter, the Council 
set up a committee of ten experts, including a 
Hungarian, to study the question and draft an 
international convention. 


The Council resolution clearly maintains the 
European status quo, thus constituting a victory 
for France, the Little Entente, and the Balkan 
bloc, and makes no attempt to solve the problem 
created by the presence of large Hungarian 
minorities in Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Yugo- 

















Slavia. It may, however, produce an atmosphere 
favorable to friendly negotiations between the 
Little Entente and Hungary. M. Titulescu, Ru- 
manian Foreign Minister, who had previously re- 
jected the possibility of any revision, indicated 
on December 10 that Hungarian demands might 
receive consideration, provided they are made 
under Article XIX of the Covenant which con- 
templates revision of treaties which have become 
irapplicable. Thus a dispute which threatened to 
develop into a war in defense of “national honor” 
has been peacefully adjusted by the principal 
European powers through resort to League 
machinery. 


International Saar Army 


Similar determination to prevent all possibility 
of a clash marked the Council meeting of Decem- 
ber 5, at which France undertook to abstain from 
military intervention in the Saar provided Ger- 
many did likewise, and Great Britain, reversing 
its former position, offered to contribute troops 
to an international force which would be charged 
with preservation of order during the plebiscite. 
This force—the first international army to be 
placed at the disposal of the League—will be com- 
posed of contingents furnished by Great Britain, 
Italy, Sweden and the Netherlands, and will be 
commanded by a British general under the direc- 
tion of Geoffrey G. Knox, the British president of 
the Saar Governing Commission. 


The growing rapprochement between France 
and Germany apparently caused some anxiety 
in Moscow, where it was feared that a bilateral 
Franco-German agreement, disregarding Soviet 
interests, might supplant the proposed Eastern 
Locarno pact. To prevent such a development, 
M. Litvinov and M. Laval signed a protocol at 
Geneva on December 6, in which the two coun- 
tries declared they would undertake no negotia- 
tions for the conclusion of political accords which 
might compromise realization of the Eastern 
Locarno. 


The effect which the Saar agreement and the 
Franco-German rapprochement may have on the 
position of Austria, once included in Hitler’s plans 
for German expansion, is not yet clear. It has been 
reported that, in return for its conciliatory atti- 
tude in the Saar, France, together with Italy, is 
seeking to obtain from Germany a guarantee of 
Austria’s independence. That Austria itself, 
under Chancellor Schuschnigg’s leadership, is de- 
termined to effect a reconciliation with the Third 
Reich, is indicated by the release of 2,500 
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Austrian Nazis from concentration camps on De- 
cember 9, and by instructions that the press 
should adopt a moderate tone in its comments on 
the Saar and German rearmament. The Hitler 
government, in turn, has apparently relaxed some 
of its restrictions on German travel to Austria. 


Although Great Britain, France and _ Italy, 
working through the League of Nations, have not 
yet solved the fundamental problems confronting 
Europe, they have materially reduced the danger 
of a European crisis. 

VERA MICHELES DEAN 


Limited American Cooperation with Geneva 


In a note transmitted to the League of Nations 
on December 7 the United States government an- 
nounced its readiness to cooperate in the applica- 
tion of the peace plan recommended by the 
Assembly on November 24 to terminate warfare 
in the Chaco. If the belligerents accept this plan, 
Washington will appoint a member to the super- 
visory committee which will arrange for ces- 
sation of hostilities and creation of a neutral 
zone, but the American representative will not 
be empowered “to vote or to commit the United 
States except under specific instructions.” While 
the American government also agreed to partici- 
pate in the proposed peace conference at Buenos 
Aires, it declined to collaborate in the work of the 
Assembly’s Advisory Committee on the ground 
that “it is not a member of the League of Nations” 
and that the Committee’s task will be to secure 
acceptance of the Assembly recommendations and 
execution of obligations arising out of the League 
Covenant. The American Consul at Geneva will 
be instructed, however, “to maintain informal 
contact” with the Committee “for purposes of in- 
formation.” From this note it would appear that 
the State Department has grown more cautious 
in cooperating with the League since the Sino- 
Japanese and Leticia conflicts, when the American 
Minister to Switzerland, Hugh R. Wilson, while 
not formally a member, “participated” in the 
work of advisory committees similar to the pres- 
ent Assembly Committee. It is unfortunate 
that the belligerents should gain at this time the 
impression that the United States is not whole- 
heartedly in favor of the proposed settlement. 
Although Bolivia, under the stress of military re- 
verses and unrest in its army, announced its ac- 
ceptance of the League plan on December 10, 
Paraguay still shows no indication of yielding. 


JOHN C. DEWILDE 
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A Brief History 


In recent years hundreds of new members 
have joined the Foreign Policy Association; con- 
sequently inquiries are often made about its 
background and early days. ‘“‘Who started the 
Fr. P. A.?” “How long has it been in existence?” 
“How is it supported?” are frequent questions. 
The facts are known to our older members, but 
even they may be glad perhaps to refresh their 
memory concerning the modest beginnings of 
the Association. 

The group of nineteen,' out of which grew the 
Foreign Policy Association, held its first meet- 
ing on April 23, 1918. So vague were their 
plans that in the F. P. A. archives we have the 
minutes of three early business meetings of 
“The Committee on Nothing At All.” Charles 
A. Beard was chairman of the Program Commit- 
tee for the summer of 1918, during which period 
fourteen meetings were held. 

By November 27, 1918 the group became the 
League of Free Nations Association, with Nor- 
man Hapgood as chairman and Christina Merri- 
man, secretary. It operated under that name 
until the spring of 1921 when, by a natural pro- 
cess of evolution, the organization which had 
now increased to more than a thousand mem- 
bers became the Foreign Policy Association. 
In January 1919 James G. McDonald succeeded 
Mr. Hapgood and continued as chairman until 
October 1933, when he resigned to become High 
Commissioner for Refugees from Germany. 
taymond Leslie Buell was then appointed 
president of the F. P. A. and Professor Joseph 
P. Chamberlain became chairman of the Board 
of Directors. Christina Merriman resigned as 
secretary in 1928. The governing body of the 
Association consists of an elected Board of 
twenty-two men and women. 


In the years immediately following the war, 
feeling ran high and almost every F. P. A. 
luncheon discussion was held in an atmosphere 
of tension and excitement. It was soon realized 
that public meetings and discussion were not 
enough and that a sound underpinning of re- 
search was needed. A technical Research De- 
partment was organized and directed by Ed- 
ward Mead Earle from 1925 to 1927, when Ray- 
mond Leslie Buell was appointed research direc- 
tor. Since its establishment, the Research Depart- 
ment has prepared nearly 300 technical studies. 
These were published first as the F. P. A.’s 
Information Service and are now issued fort- 

rhe nineteen were Norman Angell, Charles A. Beard, Winston 
rehill, Herbert Croly, Will Durant. Percy S. Grant, J. A. H. Hopkins, 
Alvin H. Johnson, Martin Johnson, Arthur Kellogg, Paul U. Kellogg, 
Paul Kennaday, Henry R. Mussey, Ernest Poole, S. K. Ratcliffe, W. J 
Slaughter, Edwin E. Slosson, George P. West, P. W. Wilson. Among 
those to join the group soon after were: Edwin Bjérkman, Allen T. 
rns, Wendell Bush, Joseph P. Chamberlain, Lincoln Colcord, John 
Dewey, Stephen P. Duggan, H. E. W. Fosbroke, Manley O. Hudson, 


James G. McDonald, Christina Merriman, Ralph S. Rounds, James T. 
Shotwell, Mrs. Mary K. Simkhovitch, and Lillian D. Wald. 
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nightly as Foreign Policy Reports. The Research 
Department is still under Mr. Buell’s general 
supervision, with Vera Micheles Dean as editor. 


In 1927 the Washington Bureau was set up 
with William T. Stone as our Washington repre- 
sentative, thus affording a channel for informa- 
tion from the national capital and close contacts 
with the various government departments. 
It also affords an outlet of information to 
newspaper correspondents, officials, and mem- 
bers of Congress. 


The present membership comprises. over 
11,000, including 922 students. There are 


branches in seventeen cities. With the organi- 
zation of branches, the necessity for a Speakers’ 
Bureau became evident and that department 
was set up in 1925. Frances J. Pratt has been 
the director of the Bureau since 1931. 


The Association has no endowment. Thus 
far the gap between budget expenses and in- 
come from membership dues, subscriptions, and 
literature sales has been met by larger contribu- 
tions from some of its members and occasional 
grants from foundations. 


During the past year the work of the F. P. A. 
has expanded in several directions. Readers of 
the Foreign Policy Bulletin know of the organi- 
zation of the Commission on Cuban Affairs 
which will publish its report in January; the in- 
auguration, in cooperation with the World 
Peace Foundation, of the World Affairs Pam- 
phlets and of committees on foreign policy; the 
whole cooperative program of international ed- 
ucation, bringing together several organizations 
in the field into closer cooperation; the publiciz- 
ing of the issues of economic nationalism and in- 
ternationalism, and the formation of F. P. A. 
Affiliates and of new types of discussion groups 
under the direction of the field secretary, Fran- 
cis P. Miller. 

The Association is just seventeen years old. It 
is plastic, living, dynamic, at the threshold, we 
believe, of even more interesting, resourceful 
and creative years. 


ESTHER G. OGDEN, Secretary 


The Munitions Report 


Arrangements have been made to translate Mr. 
Stone’s F. P. A. report, The Munitions Industry: 
An Analysis of the Senate Investigation, Septem- 
ber 4-21, 1934, into French and Spanish. The 
French translation will be published by the Ge- 
neva Research Center, which will have charge of 
its sale in Europe, and the Spanish translation 
will be published by the F. P. A. to meet the de- 
mand in Latin America for information on the 
subject. 
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F. P. A. members receive a 10% discount on books ordered through the National Headquarters Library 


United States 


Roosevelt versus Recovery, by Ralph Robey. New York, 
Harper, 1934. $2.00 


An intelligent critique of the New Deal. 


New Frontiers, by Henry A. Wallace. New York, Reynal 
& Hitchcock, 1934. $2.00 
The Secretary of Agriculture presents a most persuasive 
argument in favor of the New Deal in agriculture. 


Our Next Step—A National Economic Policy, by Matthew 
Woll and William E. Walling. New York, Harper, 1934. 
$2.00, 

American labor leaders recommend control over the dis- 
tribution of income and increase in mass purchasing power 
as essential to a balanced economy. 


Monetary Statesmanship, by Norman Lombard. New York, 
Harper, 1934. $4.00 
A guide through current monetary problems written in 
a way intelligible to the layman. 


The New Deal in Action, by Schuyler C. Wallace. New 
York, Harper, 1934. $2.00 
An objective and well-presented account of the admin- 

istration’s policies. 

American Diplomacy during the World War, by Charles 
Seymour. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1934. $3.00 
A study in which German submarine warfare is de- 


picted as Wilson’s sole motive for leading America into 
the war. 


Challenge to the New Deal, edited by Alfred M. Bingham 
and Selden Rodman. New York, Falcon Press, 1934. 
$2.50 
A compendium of short articles of uneven merit con- 

tributed to the periodical Common Sense by authors of a 

more or less radical stamp. 


Administocracy: The Recovery Laws and Their Enforce- 
ment, by Guy S. Claire. New York, Macmillan, 1934. 
50 cents. 


Useful summarizing appraisal of the NRA. 


Europe 


I Was a German: The Autobiography of Ernst Toller. 
New York, Morrow, 1934. $2.75 
A war-weary student’s experience with revolutionary 
socialism. Especially valuable for his account of the 


post-war workers’ government of Munich. 


The Berlin Diaries, May 30, 1932—January 30, 1938, 
edited by Dr. Helmut Klotz. New York, Morrow, 1934. 
$2.75 
These “diaries of a Reichswehr officer” claim to be the 

inside story of the Reichswehr intrigues before Hitler’s 

accession to power. 


L’Experience Corporative en Italie, by J. Borel. Payot, 
Paris. 2 francs. 

A brief panegyric of the Fascist economic system. 

A Year’s Embassy to Mustafa Kemal, by Charles H. 
Sherrill. New York, Scribner, 1934. $3.00 
A sympathetic and interesting biography of the creator 

of modern Turkey. 

Winter in Moscow, by Malcolm Muggeridge. Boston, 
Little Brown, 1934. $2.50 
A merciless indictment of life in the Soviet Union, 

couched in the form of pretty crude satire. 

A History of Bolshevism from Marx to the First Five 
Years’ Plan, by Arthur Rosenberg. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1934. $3.75 
A first-rate work by a former member of the German 

Communist party. 


Far East 


A Chinese Testament, by S. Tretiakov. New York, Simon 
& Schuster, 1934. $3.00 
The intimate story of the evolution of a Chinese Com- 
munist, as told to his friend and confidant—Sergei Tretia- 
kov, one-time professor of Russian language and literature 
at the Peking Nationa] University. 


Japan in Crisis, by Harry Emerson Wildes. New York, 
Macmillan, 1934. $2.00 
An informative and realistic discussion of social, politi- 
cal and economic conditions in Japan. 


Economic Handbook of the Pacific Area, edited by Freder. 
ick V. Field. New York, Doubleday Doran, 1934. $5.00 
Comprekensive data on population, land utilization, food 

production and consumption, transportation, public finance, 

capital movements, and trade of the countries bordering 
on the Pacific. 


The Chinese Soviets, by Victor A. Yakhontoff. N--~ Yerk, 
Coward-McCann, 1934. $2.75 
A comprehensive and valuable treatment of the Chinese 


Communist movement, with important documentary ap- 
pendices. 


The Chinese Renaissance, by Hu Shih. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1934. $1.50 
Lectures delivered at the University of Chicago in July 
1933 by a pioneer in the Chinese renaissance movement. 


International Organization 

Studies in World Economics, by G. D. H. Cole. New York, 

Macmillan, 1934. $4.75 

A plea for socialism and a new economic theory based 
on a keen study of our present economic organization. 
An Atlas of Current Affairs, by J. F. Horrabin. New York, 

Knopf, 1934. $1.50 

A useful little atlas of current international danger 
spots, with 74 maps and brief explanatory comment. 


The Permanent Court of International Justice, by Manley 
O. Hudson. New York, Macmillan, 1934. $5.00 
A systematic and detailed study of the World Court by 
the leading American authority. 
Sanctions and Treaty Enforcement, by Payson S. Wild. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1934. $2.50 
A penetrating analysis of a problem that has long 
needed scholarly attention. 


The Origins of the International Labor Organization, 
edited by James T. Shotwell. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1934. 2 vols. $10.00 
A valuable documentary contribution to the history of 

the Paris Peace Conference. 


Latin America 


Modern Hispanic America, edited by A. Curtis Wilgus. 
Washington, George Washington University Press, 1933. 
$3.00 
A series of lectures on Hispanic-American history, cul- 

ture and international relations, given by a group of rec- 

ognized authorities. 


The Pageant of Cuba, by Hudson Strode. New York, 
Smith & Haas, 1934. $3.00 
Dramatic high-lights of four centuries, in a vivid and 
popular account. 


The Two Americas, by Stephen Duggan. New York, Scrib- 
ner’s, 1934. $1.75 
An interpretation for the general reader of the principal 
social, economic, and political factors affecting inter- 
American relations. 





